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Funders Collaborate to Protect 
U.S. Private Forest Lands 


By Gayle Peterson and John Sherman, The Headwaters Group 


Historically, efforts to protect 
U.S. forests have focused on 
public lands. However, 
evidence shows that private 
lands must also be saved. 
Their value and importance 
are clear: 


A majority (58 percent) of 
forestlands in the continental 
U.S. are privately owned (424 
million of the 738 million 
acres of forestland). 

Loss of forest habitat is a 
threat to biodiversity; almost 
80 percent of threatened and 
endangered species have their 
habitat on private lands, a 
majority are forests; 

Forests filter and regulate 
the flow of watersheds, purify 
our air, store carbon, and 
regulate the global climate 
system. 

Private forests decline and 
buffer our public forests and 
protected areas. 


Why is it important to act 
now? Private forests, nation- 
wide, are in jeopardy for two 
reasons: conversion and 
subdividing and poor forest 
management practices. Unless 
action is taken now, many of 
these lands will be lost for- 
ever. 


Subdivision and Conversion 


Private forestlands are being 
converted to recreational, 
residential, agricultural and 
commercial uses at an alarm- 
ing rate. On average, 1.275 
million acres of private forest 
were lost to development each 
year from 1992 to 1997— twice 
the rate of loss seen in the 
previous decade. Conserva- 
tively, using this rate of loss, 
an estimated 25 million acres 
will be lost by 2020. 


They are also rapidly being 
subdivided or “sliced and 


diced” into smaller and 
smaller parcels. Approxi- 
mately two million acres of 
forestland per year—an area 
about the size of Yellowstone 
National Park—were broken 
into parcels smaller than 100 
acres between 1978 and 1994. 
Smaller parcels are more 
likely to be converted into 
non-forest use and compro- 
mise the ecological integrity 
of the forest. 


Exacerbating these trends is 
the aging of forest ownership. 
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An estimated 20 million acres have recently 
changed hands from one generation and owner 
to another. New ownership brings forest 
fragmentation and new goals and demands for 
the land, including houses, strip malls, and golf 
courses. 


Poor Forest Management 


Even “sliced and diced” forests can be healthy 
if they are collectively managed well. Very 
few property owners (large or small) know 
how to, or are interested in, managing their 
forests to maximize their ecological value (e.g. 
only one in ten owners are interested in devel- 
oping a forest management plan). To compli- 
cate matters, even if they want to properly 
manage their land, they may not have access to 
a forester who is knowledgeable about manag- 
ing for conservation biology or sustainability. 
Underlying these threats are other complex and 
interrelated factors including an unquenchable 
demand for wood fibers, confusing and anti- 
quated policy, 
and public 
programs that 
discourage 
stewardship, 
lack of value 
placed on the 
non-timber 
assets of forests, and 

the disconnection between people and forests. 
Each of these more fundamental issues needs 
to be addressed if private forests are to be 
valued and protected. 


Types of Owners 


There are two types of private forest owners— 
industrial (forest companies) and non-indus- 
trial. As of 1992, non-industrial forests com- 
prised 83 percent of private forests (352 mil- 
lion acres), while 17 percent (72 million acres) 
of such forests were industrial. 


Industrial ownership is 
greatest in those regions 
with highly valued 
commercial timber 
species and highly 
productive soils, with 
the Pacific Northwest the 
most prized, followed by the Southeast and 
South Central regions. Individuals represent 
68 percent of all private forestland owners and 
control 34 percent of all private forest acreage. 


Institutions such as pension funds, foundations, 
and university endowments are a small but 
growing class of large, non-industrial landown- 
ers that control an estimated five to seven 
million out of the 352.7 million acres of non- 
industrial forests. Their primary goal is to 
deliver a desired rate of return from the sale of 
timber and land while minimizing risk. 


The demographics are shifting dramatically for 
non-industrial landowners and represent a 
potential new constituency for private forests. 
The aging ownership (in 1994, 24 percent of 
owners were 65 or older) offers an opportunity 
to target these owners and their heirs before the 
land is sold and subdivided. Forest landowners 
are becoming urban and more environmentally 
aware. These urban forest landowners want to 
be conservationists and can afford to conserve 
forestlands, because they are not as dependent 
on their lands for their 
economic well-being. 


Forest Parcel Size 


Parcel size is another 

way to categorize forestland ownership. Of the 
9.9 million forestland owners, 99.3 percent 
own fewer than 500 acres. Cumulatively, 
these owners control about 55 percent of all 
private forestlands. The remaining 0.7 percent 
(68,000 individuals) control 45 percent of the 
forest lands. In the West, private forests of 


“Action is needed now...” 


1000 acre parcels and larger are the predomi- 
nant parcel size at over 70 percent of all the 
private forestlands. In the East, home to 75 
percent of all private forestlands, parcel size is 
more evenly spread between the parcel size 
classes. 


Reasons for Ownership 


U.S. private forests are owned roughly equally 
by those who want to make money and those 
who do not. The latter own the land for per- 
sonal, cultural, or ecological reasons. In 
general, the bigger the parcel of land, the more 
interested the owner is in 
making money from 
timber sales. Larger 
forest landowners and those with a greater 
financial stake in timber harvest tend to oppose 
government regulation as a means of achieving 
environmental goals. Owners of smaller lots 
are more interested in adopting conservation 
practices if they know how. 


What Can Be Done? 


Action is needed now, but it must be strategic, 
focused, and coordinated by forest activists 
and funders. Strategies to save private forest- 
lands are varied and include: 

Policy reform on national, regional, state, and 
local levels, including research to substantiate 
healthy forests, healthy watersheds, and healthy 
biodiversity and policies that encourage sustain- 
able forest practices. 

Market-based approaches that promote for- 
est certification, innovative ways to finance sus- 


tainable forestry, and promote 
economic opportunities beyond 
timber harvesting. 

Education and outreach to 
encourage the public and land- 
owners to value forests and their 
ecosystems; better manage the land; and 
support public policy reform. 


These are a few recommendations for action. 
Recognizing the need to act strategically, 
CGBD members have already begun to col- 
laborate geographically on private forest 
conservation in the Northeast, Midwest, West, 
and Southeast, as well as topically on issues 
such as media and public education, national 
advocacy efforts, research, marketing, and 
acquisition and easements. These working 
groups, together with activists, are helping to 
define a collective vision and opportunities to 
save private forests. 


Peterson and Sherman are co-founders and 
principles of The Headwaters Group, a na- 
tional consulting firm advising philanthropists 
in strategic decisionmaking. This article is 
based in part on information provided in a 
CGBD-commissioned report by the Pacific 
Forest Trust (PFT) titled “Accelerating Effec- 
tive Conservation of Private U.S. Forests” and 
a Headwaters Group summary of the PFT 
report provided in a tactical document for 
funders, “Private Forests: Strategies for 
Action.” 


Linking Cultural and Biological Divers 


the Colorado Plateau 


By Gary Paul Nabhan, Northern Arizona University 


There is a debate raging today about 
biodiversity hotspots and what their identifica- 
tion and protection mean to how conservation 
science is broadly practiced in the future. 
Conservation biologists such as Russ 
Mittermeir and Norman Myers have argued in 
favor of diverting more conservation dollars to 
land purchases for protected areas in well- 
defined hotspots. Other eminent conservation 
biologists, including David Ehrenfeld, have 
argued that this strategy is reductionistic, and 
filled with its own perils and pitfalls. 


Does this lead governments and corporations 
to assume that if protected areas in a few 
hotspots are purchased that (resource-deplet- 
ing) business-as-usual can occur elsewhere? 
Can the critical habitats in 

hotspots 
actually be 
purchased, or 
are they 
common lands 
held in trust 

by indigenous 
peoples or other 
communities? If the investment needed for 
capacity building in resource management on 
common lands and Indian reservations is 
diverted exclusively to land purchases of 
private lands in hotspots, does biodiversity 
conservation gain more or less momentum? 


These issues are actively being played out on 
the Colorado Plateau of the U.S. Southwest, 
which ranks among the top five eco-regions of 
North America in terms of its species richness 
of flowering plants, butterflies, and mammals. 
It is also the richest ecoregion of the 114 North 
American eco-regions recognized by the World 
Wildlife Fund in terms of its cultural-linguistic 
diversity, with at least twelve tribes maintain- 


ing their indigenous languages in the region, in 
addition to English, Spanish, and Basque- 
speaking communities. More than half of all 
speakers of Native American languages re- 
maining in the U.S. reside on the Colorado 
Plateau. 


By even the most conservative estimates, 
Native American communities manage a 
quarter of the Colorado Plateau’s 108 million 
acres, roughly the acreage protected by the 27 
National Park Service units on the Colorado 
Plateau. These Indian lands have not received 
even a small fraction of the conservation 
investment from government agencies or 
private foundations that park lands, wildlife 
refuges, or private reserves have received. 


The 24 percent of the Colorado Plateau’s 
human population that is of Native American 
ancestry has hardly benefited from the conser- 
vation interest in the Plateau, even though their 
communities have informally protected many 
habitats and species from the detrimental 
effects of land conversion and development. 
The poverty level on the Colorado Plateau, in 
part because of the lack of conservation- 
oriented investment in Indian country, is nearly 
twice the national average. 


I would argue that the best investment to be 
made in the Colorado Plateau biodiversity 
hotspots is not in the purchase of more private 
lands, but in conservation capacity building 
within Native American communities. Two 
programs based within Northern Arizona 
University’s Center for Sustainable Environ- 
ments (CSE) are doing just this: the Institute 
for Tribal Environmental 
Professionals, and its 
Environmental Education 


and Outreach Program aimed at encouraging 
Native American students to undertake careers 
in environmental sciences and policy. 


In addition, the CSE is developing programs 
for green certification of sustainably harvested 
native plant products from the eco-region, and 
para-ecologist training for Native Americans 
who wish to inventory, monitor or recover 
endangered species on tribal lands. These 
programs create capacity as well as income. 


MEMBER NEWS 


Jeff Olson is leaving the Ford Foundation 
soon to become Co-Director of the Liz 
Claiborne Art Ortenberg Foundation. 


Jerry Bisson has left the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) office in 
Washington, D.C. for a position with USAID 
in the Philippines. Cynthia Gill is now Acting 
Team Leader of the Biodiversity Team in 
USAID/Global Bureau. She has been with the 
team for six years. The Team has recently 
added three new staff members: Teri 
Allendorf, Robin Martino and Mary Rowen. 


Sarah Clark Stuart is leaving the Pew Chari- 
table Trusts to return to the advocacy commu- 
nity. Starting in November, she will be work- 
ing as a consultant for the Conservation Law 
Foundation on marine protected areas in the 
Gulf of Maine. 


The W. Alton Jones Foundation welcomes 
Julie Jones as a new Grassroots Program 
Officer in the Sustainable World Program. 


True environmental justice 
can come only when the 
dominant culture is no 
longer the only player in 
shaping ecological restora- 
tion, endangered species 
recovery and sustainability initiatives. The 
traditional ecological knowledge and values of 
a diversity of resident cultures must be factored 
into the future of conservation biology. The 
links between biodiversity conservation, native 
language maintenance and environmental 
health must be underscored. 


If most biodiversity hotspots are also refuges 
of linguistic and cultural diversity, how can we 
afford to have an ethnocentric conservation 
biology in the future? 


Other Foundation News 


The Tides Canada Foundation has appointed 
Tim Draimin as its first Executive Director. 
Previously Tim worked with non-profits in 
Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and Latin 
America, on a range of domestic and interna- 
tional social justice and environmental issues. 
The Tides Canada Foundation, with offices in 
Vancouver and Toronto, is dedicated to pro- 
gressive social, economic and environmental 
causes. Tides Foundation in the U.S. is pro- 
viding start-up support. 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Forest 


The sub-groups of the Forest Working Group are 
keeping very busy these days. The Public 
Forest funders are monitoring the development 
of the U.S. Forest Service’s roadless areas policy, 
as well as working on legislative and administra- 
tive initiatives to designate federal wilderness 

areas and national monuments in the waning 
months of the Clinton Administration. 


The Private Forest sub-group is building upon 
the recommendations of its two consultants’ 
reports and the results of its meeting in Park City 
this May. The group’s current focus is on the idea 
of establishing a national (or series of regional) 
advocacy coalition for the protection and man- 
agement of U.S. private forest lands. Finally, not 
to be outdone by the other sub-groups, the 
Sustainable Forestry funders are already 
beginning to make plans for their next meeting, 
likely in mid-January in New York City. 


Biodiversity & Environmental 
Health 


In response to the interest generated from the 
session at the CGBD annual meeting and further 
Horizon Committee discussions, a committee is 
being formed to work on an emerging issues 
briefing on ecological health. Mark Walters, 
Leslie Harroun and Michael Lerner are leading the 
planning effort. An April 2001 date is projected 
for the briefing. 


Marine 


The Marines returned to work from various 
summer pursuits with a conference call in mid- 
September. Topics of discussion included shark 
conservation, salmon aquaculture, marine pro- 
tected areas (MPAs), the environmental prob- 
lems of fish hatcheries, and marine conservation 
efforts in Alaska. 


The Marines will meet by conference call again in 
late October or very early November. They are 
already beginning to make plans for a 2001 
meeting, perhaps in conjunction with a February 
meeting in San Francisco hosted by SeaWeb on 
MPAs. 


Trade and Globalization 


The CGBD, the Environmental Grantmakers 
Association, and Trade and Globalization Funders 
Network will host a Funders and Globalization 
Briefing on December 11-13 in San Francisco. 
The briefing will address globalization and the 
subsequent incoherence with positive economic, 
social and environmental objectives. 


This briefing is the next logical step from the 
original funders briefings held in Seattle during the 
World Trade Organization summit; and the suc- 
ceeding three meetings in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco which helped bring funders up to 
speed on the NGOs and grantmakers working in 
this arena. The San Francisco briefing will serve 
both educational and strategic purposes, featuring 
several “working sessions” for funders. 


HOT SPOTS ON THE WEB... 


NatureServe, a new “online encyclopedia of life’ developed by the Association for 
Biodiversity Information (ABI), is now available to the public on the Internet at 
<www.natureserve.org>. NatureServe provides authoritative conservation information ina 
searchable database for more than 50,000 plants, animals, and ecological communities of the 
United States and Canada. 


NatureServe will be a valuable resource for conservationists, students and teachers, aca- 
demic researchers, land managers and environmental planners, and anyone interested in 
learning about the plants and animals of the U.S. and Canada. It provides the most compre- 
hensive, in-depth information on rare and endangered species currently available, and 
includes extensive information on common plants and animals too. In addition, it is 
the first searchable Internet database for the ecological communities of the U.S. and 
Canada. 


NatureServe’s colorful distribution maps show where each species and ecological 
community occur, plus how rare or common a species is across its range. It details the 
life history and habitat requirements of thousands of species, the threats they face, and 
management strategies for their protection. 


A partnership among ABI, the Natural Heritage Network, and The Nature Conser- 
vancy, NatureServe makes data from U.S. Natural Heritage programs and Canadian 
conservation data centres easily accessible to the public for the first time-representing a 
quarter-century of field work, ecological inventory, and scientific database develop- 
ment by a network of hundreds of botanists, zoologists, ecologists, and data managers. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


Dec 5-6. Environmental Strategies for Aquaculture Symposium (Minneapolis, MN). 
Contact: Ron Kinnunen: (906) 228-4830 or <kinnunen@msue.msu.edu>. 


Jan. 21-25. Aquaculture 2001 (Lake Buena Vista, FL). Contact: (425) 485- 
6682 or <worldaqua@aol.com>. 


Feb. 4-6. Environmental Grantmakers Association Federal Policy Briefing 
(Washington, DC). Contact: EGA, (212) 812-4260 or <www.ega.org>. 


Feb. 7. EGA-CGBD International Policy Briefing (Washington, DC). 
Contact: EGA, (212) 812-4260 or <www.ega.org>. 


Feb. 26-Mar. 1. Grantmakers in Health Annual Meeting (San Diego, CA). 
Contact: Saba Brelvi, (202) 452-8331 or <www.gih.org>. 


Mar. 16-20. North American Wildlife and Natural Resource Conference (Washington, DC). 
Contact: Richard McCabe, (202) 371-1808. 


THE CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 


BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 
Presidio Building 1016 Phone: 415/561-6575 
P.O. Box 29361 Fax: 415/561-6490 
San Francisco, CA 94129-0361 E-mail: | cgbd@cgbd.org 


Web: www.cgbd.org 


Lynn Lohr, Executive Director 
William Hull, Program Officer 


Alicia Ushijima, Program Associate 
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